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quite one three-billionth of a grain, is capable of calling out a 
nerve impulse. This subdivision of matter is quite beyond com- 
prehension, yet the nose alone can appreciate it. The smallest 
subdivision appreciable by the eye through the spectroscope is 
1-1,400,000 milligramme of sodium, which is a two hundred and 
fifty times coarser division of matter than the minimum of odor- 
exciting mercaptan. 

On account of the extraordinary power of mercaptan it is pro- 
posed to put it to some practical use in testing currents of air, 
ventilation, etc. — Medical Record. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Canine Reason. — S. N. Maxcy, of Gardiner, Maine, has a 
black-and-tan dog which is very intelligent. He has all the ac- 
complishments a common dog has and knows several besides. 
The screen door of the house opens outward, and Dick can open 
it from the outside, pulling it with his teeth. The other day he 
approached the door with a bone in his mouth. He couldn't 
open the door while he held the bone, and if he couldn't have the 
bone he didn't care to open it. He looked at it a minute, then 
laying the bone down near the door, pulled the door open and went 
in. He then turned and pushed the door wide open, and before it 
could swing to again, had grabbed up his bone and got inside. — 
Exchange. 

A bird dog owned in this town, though we doubt much if he 
has been shot over, is in the habit of making furious dashes at 
the doves feeding in the streets, and of course the birds are too 
quick for him. The other day he watched his opportunity in this 
wise. The dog saw the doves, and also saw a team approaching; 
he waited until the team was between himself and the birds, then 
he made a tremendous rush between the wheels, and the birds 
not seeing his first leap were taken in a heap of surprise, and one 
dove was nearly captured. 

Both these cases look a trifle like an exercise of the reasoning 
power. 

Since the above was written (it was prepared for last week's 
issue) another capital story has come to our knowledge. Dr. C. 
A. Packard, of Bath, owns a setter of very fine blood, when young 
a capital bird dog, but too old now to hunt. He runs with the 
carriage for short drives occasionally. One day when on the road 
poor " Flash " had the misfortune to nearly tear out one of his 
nails, and the doctor was obliged to use the bone forceps to re- 
move the nail. Flash stood the operation "like a major," never 
wincing. Not long after this the doctor heard the well-recog- 
nized rap of Flash on the office door for admission. It was opened 
and in came Flash, accompanied by a small dog with a bad 
wound upon one leg, and Flash brought the dog up before his 
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master. The doctor attended to the binding up of the leg and 
then Flash went out with his little friend, probably seeing him 
home. — Brunswick Telegraph. 

[Flash, whom we have known for years, is a well-trained Irish 
setter, and is a dog of unusual docility and intelligence. — Ed.~] 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

Anthropological Nomenclature. — Quite frequently we have 
drawn attention to the necessity of a consensus among anthro- 
pologists as to the technical terms to be used in certain cases, and 
also to the precise boundaries of these terms. At the suggestion 
and request of a friend in Ohio, we revert to the subject, and pre- 
sent in the present number a short article on names, by Mr. John 
Murdoch. Without pretending to legislate upon the subject, we 
invite the most minute criticism, promising to use the words 
below defined in the sense given, unless some one offers a suffi- 
cient reason to the contrary. 

The Parts of Eskimo Harpoons. — I have been recently mak- 
ing an extended study of Eskimo harpoons, and in describing 
this widespread class of weapons have adopted the following 
nomenclature, which is applicable to all the harpoons used along 
the northern shores of the new world, from Greenland to the 
Gulf of Alaska and in the north-eastern corner of Siberia. These 
harpoons fall naturally into the two following classes : 

1. Toggle-harpoons, in which the head fits upon the shaft by 
means of a socket, and is slung in a loop at the end of the line in 
such manner that, when plunged into an animal, the strain upon 
the line causes the head to become detached from the shaft and 
to turn like a toggle across the wound underneath the skin. 

2. Barbed- harpoons, in which the head fits into a socket in the 
shaft, holding the animal by one or more barbs, like those of an 
arrow. 

The head of an Eskimo harpoon is always detachable from the 
shaft, and fastened securely to the line. In the first class the line 
is often attached temporarily to the shaft, and has fastened to it 
one or more floats made of inflated seal-skins. This class in- 
cludes the ordinary seal, walrus and whale harpoons of various 
sizes and used both for thrusting and darting. 

The second class (comprising the so-called "bladder-arrow" of 
the Greenlanders and the seal and beluga darts of the western 
Eskimo, used only for darting) always has the line attached per- 
manently to the shaft, which is made to serve as a float, either by 
attaching an inflated bladder to it or by making the line fast in a 
martingale, so that the shaft is dragged sideways through the 
water. 

A harpoon of the first class consists of a shaft, usually of 
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